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Electricity and Plant-growing. 


IFTY years ago experiments were made in Scotland to 
test the influence of electric currents upon the growth 
of plants, and since that time, both in Europe and America, 
many attempts have been made to ascertain whether the 
electrical condition of the soil or of the air had any influ- 
ence upon vegetation, and how this influence, if it existed, 
could be applied to practical advantage. We have pub- 
lished at various times, within two or three years past, re- 
ports of trials in Which electric light had also been used for 
the purpose of stimulating plant-growth. The latest sum- 
mary of the results obtained in both these directions was 
given at the last monthly meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by Professor Bailey, and the subject 
seems worth the attention of every one interested in horti- 
cultural science. It should be added to what Professor 
Bailey has stated that something like ten years ago agri- 
cultural chemists were trying to ascertain whether plants 
received any of their nitrogen directly from the air. It was 
argued then that, under certain electrical conditions, free 
nitrogen in some way combined with other substances, and 
that the resulting compounds, dissolved by the soil-water, 
were taken up by the feeding roots of vegetables. This 
theory has not been disproved, but since it has become 
the accepted doctrine that there are living organisms which 
attach themselves to the roots of plants, especially to the 
roots of leguminous plants, and are able to secure a certain 
quantity of nitrogen from the air for the use of such plants, 
little investigation has been made to ascertain any possi- 
ble connection between electrical influence and the nitro- 
gen supply of plants. Professor Bailey’s remarks were 
confined to the two subjects of illumination and direct 
currents. 

In the first place, there seems to be no doubt that artifi- 
cial light has the same kind of influence upon plants that 
sunlight has, and that the influence is greater as the 
light approaches the energy of solar light. Electric light 
is used because it is the most powerful artificial light and 
because it is similar to sunlight in quality, although rather 
richer in the ultra violet rays, and, perhaps, rather weaker 
in the orange rays. The use of an orange globe to make 
an electric light resemble sunlight more closely seems to 
give more rapidity of growth than when the light passes 
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through glass of other colors. But this difference is so 
slight as to be hardly appreciable. What seems to be de- 
monstrated is, that electric light from a naked arc has 
some injurious influence on plants growing within certain 
distances, while they receive benefit when removed farther 
away. Plants vary much as to their susceptibility to the 
influence of this light. Under it Endive, Spinach, Cress 
and Peas planted at Cornell University showed various re- 
sults, while Carrots were almost invariably injured. Let- 
tuce, on the contrary, was greatly benefited, particularly 
when the light was burned only the first half of the night. 
This result was confirmed by repeated tests, so that it can 
be asserted that a 2,000-candle-power lamp, when it is run 
half the night or less, has a marked influence for good 
upon Lettuce in a house sixty feet square. 

The influence of naked light upon the productiveness of 
flowers and upon their color varied in the tests made with 
different species and with different colored flowers of the 
same species. Several varieties of Tulips showed deeper 
and richer colors when developed under the light, but 
these colors lost their intensity in four or five days, and 
were afterward not distinguishable from the colors of those 
which were growing in unlighted houses. Under the light, 
too, the plants had longer stems and larger leaves, and a 
greater number of them were floriferous. Petunias grew 
much taller and more slender when close under the light 
than when twenty or thirty feet from the lamp, and they 
bloomed earlier and more freely. White Petunias were not 
changed in color by the light, but purple ones, especially 
those nearest the lamp, quickly became blue. Other flowers 
behaved differently, each according to its kind, but all 
flowers, of whatever species, which stood within five or 
six feet of the naked arc were injured; they were of short 
duration, while those which were twelve feet or more away 
did not show any effect of this kind. What was generally 
apparent was that the light hastened blooming, and flower- 
ing plants grown. in the light of an unscreened arc produced 
longer stems. These good effects were counterbalanced 
by some injuries, but it was subsequently found that the 
use of a globe ora pane of glass would avert some ofthose 
injuries to flowers as well as to foliage, while some increase 
in earliness and strength was obtained. Nevertheless, it 
must be said that we are not yet sufficiently acquainted 
with the possible influence of electric light to advise its 
adoption where flowers are grown. 

Since, it seemed probable that the noxious effects of this 
light could be overcome by the interposition of glass, the arc © 
surrounded by a globe was hung six feet above the middle 
of a glass roof, and arrangements were made so that half the 
house had no light while the other half received it. This 
comparative test showed that Lettuce was greatly improved 
in the light apartment ; Endive, which had been injured in 
other experiments, showed no bad results, but no improve- 
ment, while Radishes, which had been seriously injured be- 
fore, showed a decided gain. It is worth observing that 
when the light was modified by an opal globe the injury 
was less serious, and that a light strained through a globe 
and a glass roof gave an increase both to the tops and roots. 
Similar results were obtained with Beets and Spinach, while 
Cauliflowers were decidedly the best in a dark house; so 
that while it is established that electric light can be profit- 
ably used in the cultivation of Lettuce, and while it is prob- 
able that flowers may be benefited, it is a fact that the dif- 
ferent species and genera behave so differently that we 
need much more experience before we can pronounce 
definitely on any fact, except the one that the light does 
exert a powerful influence. 

As to the direct effect of electric currents applied to 
the plants, to the soil in which they grow or to the atmos- 
phere surrounding them, we as yet have no great amount 
of accurate knowledge. We only know that at Amherst 
College, in this country, and at several places in Europe, 
wires have been stretched about fields and gardens and 
charged with electricity. They have been passed through 
the soil and similarly charged, and in the case of some 
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field crops and vegetables a marked increase was obtained, 
in one instance the crop being more than doubled, while the 
same treatment injured certain other crops. What we 
know certainly seems to be that the artificial use of elec- 
tricity, either in the air or soil, about plants may exert a 
powerful influence upon them, but the character of this in- 
fluence varies with the species. This seems to be one 
more illustration of the fact that plants respond to external 
forces in accordance with their race-history or the long 
course of their development and adaptation to different 
conditions. What we already know is of some practical 
value. Some market-gardeners are already using the elec- 
tric light in forcing plants, and they think that it pays. 
That this powerful agent may be utilized to advantage 
with increased knowledge, seems not at all improbable. 
That as yet we know so little is not a fact that should dis- 
courage us ; enough has been demonstrated to justify fur- 
ther experiments both with the light and with direct 
electrification. 


Notes for Mushroom-eaters.—VI. 
PUFF-BALLS AND MORELS. 


ESIDES the groups of fungi already mentioned, 
which include by far the greater part of the edi- 

ble and poisonous forms, there are the Puff-balls, with 
which every one is familiar. These fungi could hardly 
be called toadstools in any sense, for, excepting the re- 
lated Stink-horns, which have a disgusting odor of carrion, 
and certain forms known only to the special student, they 
do not have a stalk and expanded top, but they appear on 
the surface of the ground in the shape of solid balls, which 
break open at the top when ripe, showing a powdery mass 
within. The Puff-balls are, as a rule, quite safe, and 
have a good flavor, provided they are eaten while the inte- 
rior is still solid and before the central portion has become 
powdery. One very common species, Scleroderma vul- 
gare, is regarded with suspicion, and on that account we 
give a figure of the species (see Fig. 17), remarking that our 
other species may probably be regarded as safe. In the 
doubtful species figured the outer envelope is yellowish 
brown and warted, and the interior, even when pretty 
oung and solid, is of a mottled purple-black. The Giant 
Puffball is not unfrequently forty inches in circumference and 
ofa white color when in condition to be eaten. When mature, 
in which condition it should not be eaten, the interior is 
a mass of greenish-yellow powder. The Giant Puff-ball is 
not common with us, unfortunately, though another smaller, 
but good-sized, species is often abundant, and at times 
even does injury to lawns, which it disfigures by the fairy- 
rings which it forms. This species, Lycoperdon cyathi- 
forme, has not the flattened oval shape of the Giant Puff- 
ball, but is usually broader above and narrowed below. 


Fig. 17.—a. Scleroderma vulgare. 3. A section of the same. 


Furthermore, at maturity, it is filled with a purple, not a 
yellow, powder. Besides these two large species we have 
a considerable number of smaller species often furnished 
with spines or warts on the surface. The writer has eaten 
several of them, and there is no record of injury done by 
eating any of them. 

The question is often asked, Have we any Truffles in this 
country? We have a few members of the Truffle family, 
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but they are among the botanical rarities, and none of our 
species are the same as the highly prized species of France 
and Italy. Our only edible Truffles are to be found at the 
grocers’, and they are all imported in tin cans from France, 
the price being high and the quality dubious. One not un- 
frequently receives native specimens which are supposed 
to be Truffles, but they invariably prove to be somethi 

else, and generally some form of Puff-ball. The species 


Fig. 18.—Morchella esculenta. 
a. Morel, slightly reduced. 4. A section of the same—edible. 


most frequently sent is Scleroderma Geaster, which grows 
partly buried in the soil, and which, according to corre- 
spondents, is palatable, although one would not have sus- 
pected it. 

We can here mention but one more species, the Morel, 
the best of all. fungi, excepting, perhaps, Truffles. Botan- 
ically speaking, the Morel is not closely related to the 
family of the toadstools, but its shape might strike the un- 
initiated as something like that of a toadstool. Morels are 
found only in late spring or early summer, much earlier 
than the mushroom, in grassy places under trees. Fig. 18 
shows their general appearance, which is unmistakable. 
As the section shows, the fungus is a sort of hollow shell, 
the upper part of which is honeycombed or pitted with cup- 
shaped depressions, externally. The lower part or stalk is 
somewhat granular, the color is pale yellow and, the sub- 
stance somewhat waxy. It should be borne in mind, as 
shown in the figure, that the pitted upper part and the stalk 
are continuous, for we have a species of doubtful character 
in which the upper part is more or less wrinkled, not pitted, 
and not continued directly into the stem. However, after 
having seen our figure, no one of ordinary powers of ob- 
servation is likely to confound the two. 

From the foregoing we may summarize the following 
rules for the guidance of the fungus-gatherer; although 
there are numerous exceptions with which experts are 
familiar, the novice is forced to adopt arbitrary rules : 

1. Avoid collecting fungi in the button stage, since in 
their unexpanded condition poisonous species may be 
easily mistaken for edible species. 

2. Avoid all fungi which have around the base of the 
stalk (stipe) a sac like or scaly envelope (volva). 

3. Avoidall fungi having a milky juice, unless the milk 
is reddish. 

4. Avoid all fungi in which the cap (pileus) is thin in 
proportion to the gills, and in which the gills are nearly all 
of equal length, especially if the pileus is bright-colored. 
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5. Avoid all tube-bearing fungi in which the flesh 
changes color when cut or broken, or where the mouths of 
the tubes are reddish. 

6. In the case of other tube-bearing fungi, experiment 
with great caution. 

7. Avoid those fungi which have a sort of spider’s web 
or flocculent ring round the upper part of the stalk. 

8. Never eat.fungi of any kind in which the flesh has 
begun to decay, even slightly: 

9. Remember that the popular belief that if a fungus has 
a surface which can easily be peeled off, or that, if while 
being cooked it does not blacken a silver spoon, it is not 
poisonous, is absolutely erroneous. 

It may be added that steeping in milk or vinegar does 
not destroy the poisonous properties of fungi, except in cer- 
tain cases, and even then the milk or vinegar must not be 
eaten. On the other hand, some species become appar- 
ently more dangerous by cooking with milk or vinegar. 

Harvard College. W. G. Farlow. 


Exotic Trees and Shrubs for Florida Gardens.—III. 


LLICIUM anisatum, also from China, is an excellent shrub 
for Florida. Belonging to the order Magnoliacee, it is 
fine in flower and leaf. The blossoms are very beautiful 
and fragrant, yellowish-white, small and disposed in ter- 
minal clusters. The leaves are oblong and have a strong 
odor of anise-seed when rubbed. In Orlando I saw dense 
and beautiful specimens near a ditch, and in the famous 
Drayton Gardens, near Charleston, South Carolina, there 
are specimens of large size and fine form. If well 
fertilized and heavily mulched and watered, the IIli- 
cium thrives well in the sandy soil of Florida, though it is 
of rather slow growth. Our indigenous species, I. Florid- 
ianum and L. parviflorum, are of equal beauty, but they 
are difficult to procure, as they are not found among the 
treasures of Florida nurserymen. I have searched for them 
quite often in the woods, but have never been able to find 
them. 

Jochroma tubulosa and J. Tonelli, natives of tropical 
America and belonging to the order Salanacee, are all 
strikingly beautiful plants, attaining a height of five to eight 
feet. They are of rapid growth and dense habit. In the 
famous garden of Mr. Thomas Hanbury, La Martola, Italy, 
they thrive to perfection, and my plants were all raised 
from seed gathered in that garden. The color of the flow- 
ers is deep blue, and in order to see them readily they 
should be planted near the paths and walks of the garden. 
J. coccinea has beautiful red flowers. Although my plants, 
which were very small when set out in the fall, did not 

tow, I feel sure that they can be made to thrive in 

lorida. 

Lasiandra macrantha, of Brazil, is an admirable shrub 
for Florida. I have seen specimens five to eight feet in 
height at Orlando. The flowers are of the richest violet- 
purple, about five inches in diameter, and appear at the 
ends of the branches. This plant, when fully grown, is 
exceptionally decorative, and it endures a few degrees of 
frost with impunity. If cut down, itsprouts readily from the 
root-stock. It likes a moderately rich soil, some fertilizer 
and heavy mulching. Another species, L. Benthamiana, 
on Mr. E. H. Harts’ place at Federal Point, grows to great 
perfection, forming a dense thicket of woody stems, fully 
ten feet high. The flowers of this species are dark purple, 
almost white in the centre, and about two inches in diam- 
eter. There are quite a number of other species as beau- 
tiful as those mentioned that may prove to do well in 
Florida. These plants are now known under the name of 
Pleroma. - 

Magnolia parviflora and several other species of the 
Chinese deciduous Magnolias do not grow in the light 
sandy soil of Florida. They are likely to thrive if grafted 
on Magnolia foetida, a species that grows well in al- 
most any soil. 

Michelia fuscata is generally known in the south At- 
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lantic and Gulf region under the name of Banana Shrub. 
It is one of the most attractive of evergreen shrubs, 
and one specimen, at least, should be in every Florida 
garden, however small. In Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and in New Orleans, it grows to a height of ten to 
fifteen feet and as much in diameter. It is graceful in 
habit, and if left to itself its lower limbs almost rest on the 
ground, so that its form is almost a perfect globe. Its 
leaves are dark glossy green and rather large. The 
flowers are creamy-white, the calyx brown. Although 
these small blossoms, hidden in the dense foliage, make 
no show, they are ,intensely and deliciously fragrant, 
and the airabout them is heavy with their perfume. The 
plant grows well on high Pine-land, but needs some coax- 
ing. “Many exotic hardwood, evergreen plants,” writes 
Mr. E. H. Hart, of Federal Point, “are best grown in half 
shade, with prepared soil, until they become large and 
strong, before placing them in the open ground. If the 
situation where they are destined to remain permanently 
be sandy or dry, a judicious mixture of clay and humus, 
treated with some good fertilizer and dug into the soil just 
beyond theextremities of the roots, ought to coax the plants 
into growth. Exposed when small to the vicissitudes of 
field-culture, they are likely to become stunted or go into 
decline. Here, in the moist flat-woods, with a retentive 
subsoil, and more or less humus on and near the surface, 
both Osmanthus fragrans and Michelia fuscata grow admi- 
rably. A plant of the latter, twelve years from the pot, stands 
twelve feet high and measures ten feet through, and for six 
weeks in spring is covered with thousands of miniature 
Magnolia blossoms, exhaling a deliciously pungent odor.” 

Magnolia (Talauma) pumila, from Amboyna and Java, 
is also occasionally found in the gardens of New Orleans, 
Mobile and Pensacola, but it is rarely found in Florida. 
Mr. P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, Georgia, who grows it in 
the open air, writes me that it needs heavy soil and partial 
shade. It very probably will grow well in Florida if grafted 
on Magnolia foetida. 

Mahernia odorata, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of which.a small specimen was planted, has spread in such 
a way that it now covers the ground about three feet in 
diameter. The branches —in fact, the whole plant—rest on 
the ground. The ye!low flowers are as fragrant as violets, 


but the shrub has little ornamental value. B 
Milwaukee, Wis. H. Nehriling. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Paris Letter. 


MERICANS who care for Orchids will find man 
admirable private collections in a tour Mor | 
France, but most of these are at some distance from Paris, 
and although visitors are heartily welcome as a rule, it is 


advisable to make application for admittance. This ma 

cause some delay, and I would therefore advise those wit 

only a short time at their disposal to visit the greenhouses 
of the Jardin du Luxembourg. No provision is made for 
the admission of the public, as the greenhouses are under the 
control of the presiding officer of the Senate, separated from 
the public grounds and considered private. Nevertheless, 
students of botany and amateurs can apply to the head-gar- 
dener, Monsieur Opoix, at a second entrance, 64 Boulevard 
St. Michel, and a guide will be furnished to conduct him 
through the different houses. These houses contain a 
variety of plants, but are rich in Orchids, and especially so 
in Cypripediums. In fact, as many new Cypripediums 
have been originated in one of these houses as in any 
single house in the world, so far as I know. The late 
head-gardener, Monsieur Roch Joliboir, was an ardent 
admirer of that genus; he collected as many typical 
forms of it as possible, and he was very skillful and 
successful as a hybridizer. <A considerable number of 
his new varieties were exhibited at the meetin 

of the National Horticultural Society, but they remain 
almost unknown to the general public, for they were sel- 
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dom staged at the horticultural shows, where their merits 
would have been advertised, and no funds are provided 
for figuring or publishing them. In this way it has 
not seldom happened that new crosses have been of- 
fered for sale in England and Belgium at high prices, 
while plants of the same parentage have been flow- 
ering for some years in Paris quite unknown to ama- 
teurs and commercial growers. Flowers are found on 
some of these Cypripediums all the year round, and at a 
visit which I made to these gardens on the last days of 
January I noted the following as deserving special men- 
tion. They are all varieties which originated in the 
Luxembourg greenhouses. 

Madelaine Gaillot, obtained some years ago by crossing 
Cypripedium Dayanum with C. insigne Chantini. This is 
a vigorous plant with a stout brownish stem bearing two 
flowers. The upper sepal, with brown and greenish stripes, 
is beautifully edged with pure white, while the lateral sepals 
and the lip are strongly suffused with purplish red, the 
base of the lateral sepal being marked by distinct brown 
points. 

Madame Octave Opoix is a variety which has been already 
described, although it is quite new and very graceful. It 
is a seedling of C. superciliare fertilized by C. niveum. 
The foliage is marbled with two shades of green, and the 
stems, ten inches long, bear one, or occasionally two flow- 
ers. The divisions of the perianth are broad and flat, and 
the flower, although not large, is quite showy. The color is 
nearly white, suffused with a tender lilac or lavender, the 
lip being a little darker. The lateral sepal is dotted on the 
margin, and the upper one is almost pure white. Among 
undescribed varieties I observed three striking ones. The 
first was obtained by crossing C. ciliolare with C. Lawrence- 
anum. The foliage is strong and marbled, dark green pre- 
dominating. The stem is not less than two feet long ; the 
flower is large and finely colored ; the dorsal sepal is broad 
and firm, having dark stripes of green and purplish red, 
strongly marked on the whitish ground of the central part, 
and harmonizing well with the reddish edges of the sepals. 
The base of the lateral sepals is marked by beautiful dots, 
which, like the lip, are pale green suffused with reddish 
brown. A second seedling, noted for its distinct and 
intense color, was raised from Cypripedium Lowi crossed 
with C. villosum. The stems, some ten inches high, carry 
two or three flowers which are six inches across. The lip 
is green, lightly tinged with brown. ‘The lateral sepals 
are darker in their upper part, dotted and ciliated. The 
upper sepal has strong brown stripes, which are nar- 
rowed close to the whitish edges. ‘The flower has great 
substance. 

A beautiful seedling ofthe Barbatum group, but of unre- 
corded parentage, is a strong grower with a very dark 
flower. The dark brown lip is of unusual size; the lateral 
divisions are scarcely lighter-colored, while the dorsal 
sepal has strong stripes on a light ground. Among plants 
which did not originate here I observed strong specimens 
of C. villosum aureum, many of them bearing flowers of a 
greenish golden yellow, much more vividly colored than 
the ordinary type, and the contrast of these colors with the 
pure white edge of the upper sepal was exceptionally beau- 
tiful. Cypripedium Boxali atratum was also in perfect 
flower and very attractive, the variety being distinct with 
almost black dots. 

Among other Orchids, a fine specimen of Laelia elegans 
was carrying flowers on stems nearly nine feet long, and 
close to it an Angrecum superbum had five flower-stalks 
and twenty-eight leaves, each three feet and a half long. 
In a basket was a graceful old specimen of Dendrochi- 
lum glumaceum with thirty-five flower-spikes, some of 
them bearing flowers. Twenty plants of Laelia autum- 
nalis from Mexico were brightening the corner of another 
house with flowers six ham across, of a beautiful lilac- 
pink, especially vivid at the point of the sepals. 

In the Cypripedium house is a beautiful collection of a 
dozen varieties of Cryptanthus, which seem rather difficult 
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to cultivate. Planted in pots on tables, they were growing 
quite feebly. In another place these plants were placed in 
baskets of sphagnum and hung near the glass, where they 
grew finely. Cryptanthus zonatus Brunei was a mass of 
fine velvety foliage, green and white, and two feet across, 
C. zonatus viridis, of a light golden green, is nearly as 
handsome. C. concidens andC. acaulis ruber are in smaller 
tufts, but in perfect health. C. pumila has longer and 
stalked leaves and is quite effective. C. Bucheri has also 
petiolate leaves, which are dotted. 

In the greenhouses and large cool-houses are many 
large specimens of Palms, Musas, Acacias and tender ever- 
greens. Much attention has been given during late years 
to the cultivation of Cyclamen Persicum, and immense 
quantities of these plants are sold from September to 
March or April. It has become a favorite plant for con- 
servatories, and the cool-houses now are gay with it. The 
English growers for a long time were our teachers, and it 
was supposed that the cooler and moister climate of 
England was better suited to the cultivation of these 
plants than ours. Still the florists about Paris have 
recently been very successful, and a fine lot of young 
plants with single flowers were exhibited here last Decem- 
ber. The plants, although strong and bearing flowers of 
many and vivid shades, were not yet twelve months old; 
the pots were rather small, but the plants were as large as 
commercial plants usually are in the market at fifteen to 
eighteen months old. The grower of these plants is Mon- 
sieur Max Jobert, of Chatenay. The same grower also staged 
some so-called double-flowered Cyclamens, although some 
of these were only plants with curiously abnormal flowers, 
in the style of those described by Mr. Theodore Holm 
(GARDEN AND Forgst, vol. v., p. 234). Some of them, how- 
ever, were really double, the inner organs being more or 
less petalized. Monsieur Jobert remarks thatsuch plants will 
give double or semi-double flowers at the beginning or in 
the height of the blooming season, but at the last the 
flowers are nearly single and will seed freely, a good per- 
centage of the seedlings being double. Anotherstrain is raised 


by certain florists, and especially by Monsieur Arrileaux, of 


Aumont, near Paris. Thestems are stout, and not so numer- 
ous as in the ordinary single-flowered type. All the flow- 
ers are much larger and more effective. Each of the 
petals is deeply cut near the base, so that it seems like two, 
and the flowers appear to bear ten large petals. These 
are sometimes quite divergent, so that the flowers seem 
large. The strain is really a valuable one and is gaining 
in favor. Quite double flowers are often produced and 
sometimes they are found with unequal petals, but these 
plants are no better than single ones. But in other exam- 
ples the surplus petals are numerous and fairly developed, 
and some of these new plants are really good. There can 
be no doubt that an interesting point in the development 
of the Cyclamen has been reached. ‘ 
Paris. Maurice L. de Vilmorin. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Pyrus Miyabei. 


: ‘HIS tree, of which a figure is published on page 85 of 

this issue, and which was described on page 213 of 
our last volume, is one of the most distinct and interesting 
plants of the genus to which it belongs. An inhabitant of 
northern Japan, Pyrus Miyabei is exceedingly common in 
the forests of Yezo, where it often attains the height of sixty 
feet. It may be expected, therefore, to thrive in the north- 
ern states, especially as it grows under conditions in which 
several other trees perfectly hardy here flourish in their na- 
tive country. It is remarkable that this tree has so long 
escaped the serious attention of American and European 
dendrologists, a fact which, perhaps, can be accounted for 
by the difficulty of procuring seeds, which are, apparently, 
not produced in large quantities, and are often injured by 


‘insects or disease. 
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Fig. 19.—Pyrus Miyabei.—See page 84. 





Of the trees of northern regions known to botanists, and 
not yet brought into our gardens, Pyrus Miyabei is one of 
the most promising. Cc. S. S. 


Cultural Department. 


Eucharis Amazonica. 


‘THE perfection to which this plant can be brought is not 
generally realized. In good establishments poor, starved 
specimens are often seen in some out-of-the-way corner, 
where, having failed to flower satisfactorily, they have 
been put aside to make room for other plants. And yet 
I know of no plant that will better reward the grower if 
he handles it presser. Proper potting, of course, is the first 
essential. If the plants arein an unhealthy condition, the soil 
must be shaken from them entirely, and they must be repotted 
in a mixture of three parts good fibrous loam, one of dried 
manure, one of leaf-mold and one of coarse sand. They are 
best placed in a corner of the stove where they can have 
plenty of light and at the same time be shaded from the strong 
rays of the sun. Itis important not to give too much water 
until they have begun to grow. They will soon make roots 
freely, and once the pots are well filled they will require 
manure-water two or three times a week, a weak solu- 
tion at first, increased in strength as the plants become more 
vigorous. The plants should not be allowed to flower until 
they are in a strong, healthy condition, and no plant is more 
easily brought into flower at a fixed time than the Eucharis. 
Exactly twelve weeks from the time when it is desired to have 
them in bloom they should be removed to acool, shady house 
and kept thoroughly dry for six weeks, when they should be 
returned to the stove and supplied with all the water they re- 
quire. Flower-spikes will soon begin to show, and by the end 
of six weeks from the time they were brought in the flowers 
ought to be at their best, providing a stove temperature of sixty 
degrees at night and seventy to seventy-five by day has been 
steadily maintained. If the heat is apt to bea little low, as is 
often the case, it is safer to allow a week longer. After the 
flowers have been cut, the plants should be fed freely. They 
may be dried off at the end of three months and flowered 
again, —— two crops a year. But this is not generally 
necessary. Their waxy white flowers are most prized during 
the winter months, and it is better to have two sets of plants, 
bringing the one in for Christmas andthe other for Easter. A 
whole season is thus afforded them to make their growth, and 
the plants are thereby preserved in a more vigorous condition. 
They must not be allowed to become severely pot-bound, as 
the growth of the bulbs would be interfered with. The best 
time for repotting, when this is necessary, is after the last 
flowers have been cut. 

When the plants have grown large enough to fill fourteen- 
inch pots and require shifting, it is advisable to break them 
up, as this size is large enough for all general purposes, and 
they are difficult to handle if much larger pots are used. From 
a pot of that size ten to fifteen spikes can beregularly cut. The 
plants should be broken into three pieces and each section 
placed in a nine-inch pot. If they are kept growing freely for 
a season and placed in ten-inch pots during the following 
spring, they will be established by the succeeding fall and may 


be flowered when required. 
New Dorp, Staten Toland. 2 W. Scott. 


Flowering Plants for the Conservatory. 


AMONG the notably good plants that one too rarely sees in 
the average conservatory is Luculia gratissima, with its 
abundant corymbs of rosy and deliciously fragrant flowers. 
Few greenhouse-plants which flower in winter equal this when 
roperly grown. The very best specimen of this plant that I 
fore seen was planted out in a Camellia-bed, and subjected to 
the same conditions as the Camellias in every respect, except 
that after the Luculia had finished flowering it was allowed to 
become somewhat dry at the root, in order to ripen the growth 
before, being pruned. After a rather close peoene. a top- 
dressing of fresh soil was applied, and the plant was started 
into growth by thorough watering and syringing. The tem- 
rature of the house was kept during the winter between 
orty-five and fifty degrees, probably averaging forty-eight de- 
grees, and it was ventilated freely whenever the weather would 
rmit it. L. gratissima is propagated by means of cuttings, or 
& seeds when these are procurable, and the cuttings are best 
made from rather weak growths, as the strong sappy growths 
do not root readily. Aphis and thrips are the insects most 
likely to trouble this plant, and they should be removed by 
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syringing with tobacco-water, as the Luculia does not take 
kindly to fumigation. 

Lapagerias are among the finest of cool-house creepers, and 
can be managed very well under similar conditions of tem 
ture and atmosphere to those recommended for Luculia. [f 
the conservatory isso situated that the Lapageria can be planted 
in the shade of a north wall so much the Better, for this plant 
requires the coolest possible treatment during our torrid sum. 
mers. A rather deep brick-walled bed, with a considerable 
quantity of broken brick ard charcoal for drainage, and filled 
with a coarse mixture of loam and t, suits this plant. There 
should be more peat than loam in the soil, and during the 
growing season the water-supply should not be scanted. The 
young shoots should be carefully trained on wires, and will 
need close watching against slugs, which are particularly fond 
of them. 

Both Lapageria rosea and its white form are very desirable, 
and they show to advantage when grown together, so that their 
beautiful bell-shaped flowers in contrasting colors are mingled, 
Lapagerias, while not strictly winter-flowering plants, can be 
treated so as to prolong their blooming season, and old-estab- 
lished specimens show more or less bloom through nearly the 
whole year. Layering is the best method of propagation, but 
is a somewhat slow and uncertain operation. 

Erica persoluta alba is one of the best midwinter-flowerin, 
plants for the cool-house, though, like most of the Heaths, it 
requires a cautious management, and specially objects to lime 
water and to a close atmosphere. A peaty soil and firm pot- 
ting are essential for this plant, and during the summer it can 
be t managed when plunged outdoors in a partly shaded 
frame, where free circulation of air can at all times be had, 

Daphne Indica alba is not a showy plant, but its trusses of 
fragrant Jasmine-like flowers are useful for cutting. It grows 
a flowers better planted out in a cool-house than when pot- 
grown. Some of the Acacias, like A. pubescens, A. Riceana, 
A. Drummondii and A. armata, can hardly be dispensed with, 
Their flowers are not excelled in gracefulness, and their clear 


ellow is a favorite color. 
y Holmesburg, Pa. W. HA. Ti aplin, 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses for Forcing. 


WELL-GROWN hybrid Roses are always appreciated, 
especially when they are to be had early in spring from 
plants that have been grown fora limited number of first-class 
flowers. If we want good Roses, disbudding must be prac- 
ticed as rigidly as with Chrysanthemums. A plant is often 
willing to attempt more than it can possibly perform well, and, 
therefore, the cultivator should confine the efforts of the 
plants within the limits of their powers. To do this effectually 
all weak wood must be cut out at pruning time, leaving only 
the strong, well-ripened shoots, and these again must be dis- 
budded and no more than one shoot allowed to grow from 
each branch, unless the old wood is very vigorous. Roses for 
forcing are generally pot-grown. Sometimes they are planted 
out to make their growth in summer, and often they are allowed 
to remain in the pots all summer ina more or less starved con- 
dition, and are then expected to flower well year after year. 
Roses of this class will give good returns for an indefinite 
period if treated well, and it is almost impossible to treat them 
too well. The time when they most need attention is after the 
flowering season, when the growth is being made which is to 
produce the crop of the following year. I have found that to 
do them well with the least labor, it is best to grow them in 
boxes six inches-deep and wide enough to hold two rows of 
plants, the length being determined by circumstances; our 
boxes hold eight plants each. Roses grown in this way require 
less attention as to watering, both in summer and spring; the 
plants make better growth, which may be ripened off at 
the pleasure of the grower by simply placing the boxes on 
edge in the fall when the wood needs ripening, and there is no 
comparison between the flowers of these plants and of Roses 
eg in pots. This is a good time to start Roses in boxes, 
or they may give acrop this spring, before making the growth 
that is to flower a year from now. All things considered, 
budded_. Roses are better than those on their own roots, a 
they Fences much stronger and yield better if the union is 
buried under the soil. They should be planted in good strong 
loam and bone-meal, and no other stimulant will be required the 
first year. After this we rely ona top-dressing every spring 
and frequent asc mug of manure-water during the gr 
ing period. When warm weather comes the boxes are p 
out-of-doors, where they remain all summer until ~< are 
pruned and placed in the houses after the removal of the 
Chrysanthemums. Ifthe growth is vigorous and well-ri 
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it is left at least eighteen inches long, so that when the first 
crop of flowers is cut off the lower buds start and produce 
an equally good crop, and from the earliest boxes even a third 
crop of bloom is obtained, though not so good as the first 
crops. It will thus be seen that by double-cropping the boxes 
agreat saving of space is made, and this at a period when 
space in the greenhouses is of most value. ‘ t 
The best all-round dark Rose is Ulrich Brunner; with us it 
has superseded all others, though the new Madame Susanne 
Rodocanachi is very promising, and when it becomes better 
known it will be a great favorite on account of the brilliancy 
ofits color. Heinrich Schultheis is the best early deep pink; 
after this Mrs. John Laing and Magna Charta. We intend also 
to try Gustave Piganeau, which is much in favor wherever it 
has been tried. It is rated very high in Europe, having won the 
silver medal for two successive years at the Crysta Palace, 
London, in competition with all other kinds. It is of largest 


i f rimson color. 
Gas. perfect shape and of rosy-c ‘Sbiiiadiin 


Annual Flowers from Seed.—III. 


ante CYANUS is a hardy annual of weedy habit, 
which has had an accelerated vogue lately from its being 
said to have been the favorite flower of the late Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany. It is scarcely necessary to say more of the 
well-known Ragged Sailor than that it furnishes great quanti- 
ties of useful flowers of shades ranging from_blue-purple 
through washy reds to white. The plants germinate readily 
from seed at any season, and as the flowers are prolific of 
seeds the plants are apt to overrun the borders. The yellow 
Sweet Sultan, C. suaveolens, is a very handsome Centaurea, 
with finely cut yellow petals and smooth large ovary, and is 
useful and lasting either for wear or decorations. This is less 
weedy than C, Cyanus, and seeds will require careful treat- 
ment, as recommended for general plantings. 

Chrysanthemum coronarium is the only annual Chrysanthe- 
mum useful for cutting, and is an easily grown plant, coming 
into flower early. The flowers are yellow, or white with a 
tinge of yellow, double, and very lasting, though the finely cut 
foliage is rather soft. The plants flower profusely during the 
season, and there are few annuals which give as large or con- 
tinuous crops. Seeds may be sown with the main crop of an- 
nuals, and they germinate readily. 7 

Dahlias are tender perennials, but the very dwarf strains re- 
cently introduced as Tom Thumb Dabhlias, are as easily grown 
as annuals, making strong plants from seed by flowering-time. 
Of course, one will not get special forms or colors from seed, 
but a good strain will give all the leading colorsand variations, 
with large flowers and broad petals. The plants are about one 
and a half to two feet high, much-branched and very free- 
flowering. They require no staking, an advantage which will 
be appreciated by growers of the old strains. The French 
strains of these Dahlias are the best, the colors being clearer 
and the flowers larger than the English. ‘The flowers, if cut 
when just opening, will last longer than if left on the plants 
until pollenized. The seed of these Dahlias may be sown in 
the seed-bed in April or early May, and they only require a lit- 
tle care in watering at first. ee 

The single Chinese or Indian Pinks, Dianthus Heddewigii 
and D. laciniatus, while not fragrant, are useful biennials, and 
flower the first season from seed. The flowers are remarka- 
bly varied and attractive, mostly in shades of red in many odd 
combinations. The double varieties are as readily grown from 
seed, but are not attractive. 

Gaillardia grandiflora, or Blanket-flowers, are rather coarse, 
and the variegated forms are much more pleasing in the bor- 
ders than indoors, where they are neither specially lasting or 
agreeable. G. Lorenzianum picta are more charming as cut 
flowers, their composite heads being rather light and graceful. 
G. amblyodon has single flowers of a peculiar mahogany color, 
and is well worth cultivation, but it should be grown ina rather 
dry sunny place. 

Gypsophila paniculata will flower the first year from seed, 
and is an indispensable plant in a garden of annuals, as its 
mist-like sprays of bloom furnish the touch of lightness and 
grace so desirable in floral arrangements. 

The Helianthus, or Sunflower, may best be represented in 
the garden by the Miniatures, a free-flowering strain which 
ces small, single, pleasing flowers, dark yellow, with 

wn centres. They are strong-growing plants, produced 
ftom easily germinated seed. 
.A garden is not complete without Marigolds, if for nothing 
tlse than old associations, though their odor is rather pro- 
Nounced. Nor should the little Tagetes be forgotten, the 
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dwarf French and the great African kinds, whose yellow or 
golden flowers areamong the most brilliant of summer flow- 
ers. These plants, as is well known, offer no cultural diffi- 
culties. 

Mignonette, for fragrance and modesty, is the antithesis of 
the Marigold, but is a plant not so condi grown. It resents 
root-disturbance, and the seed should be planted in well- 
worked ground, kept damp by shading until germination takes 
place ; the plants should then be thinned out and the ground 
mulched with well-rotted manure. The plants should not be 
allowed to suffer for lack of moisture at any time. There 
seems little doubt that carefully selected seed of Mignonette 
will give specially vigorous eB with large flower-heads, 
though the largest of these are produced by special care in the 
way of removing surplus shoots. M. Machet seems to be the 
most generally satisfactory strain of the many offered. 

For evening decoration there are few white-flowered plants 
which can vie with Nicotiana affinis when cut with long stems. 
This is a strong-growing annual, which propagates freely in 
the garden by self-sown seeds. Strong plants are quickly 
formed, with clumps of large, spreading leaves. From these 
rise the tall flowering stems, bearing numerous pure white 
flowers with long tubes and flat-spreading corollas. The plants 
are rather ragged-looking until afternoon, when the flowers 
expand, with possibly the fault of rather pronounced fragrance. 

Nasturtiums are quite the commonest of annuals grown in 
almost every garden, yet they are ever among the choicest of 
flowering plants and possess almost all the desirable qualities 
of a popular flower. Easily grown, showy, with a wide range 
of coloring, fragrant, and with bright, fresh-looking foliage, 
they add to their good qualities the habit of growing at their 
best in odd, dry corners, where few other plants will exist. 
The dwarf Nasturtiums, in neatness and finish of habit, are 
rather superior to the tall varieties, but for general garden pur- 
poses the latter are much more satisfactory, both for abun- 
dance of flowers, for covering waste places, or for trailing from 
veranda boxes or baskets. Some florists offer a multitude of 
named kinds, and these are so cheap that the colors should be 
bought separately, as the mixed seed is apt to contain an un- 
due proportion of the stronger-growing kinds with washy 


lors. 
Elizab ¥. N. Gerard. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

Carnation William Scott—Those who are in search of a good 
pink Carnation would do well to try this variety; it is similar to 
Grace Wilder in habit, and resembles it in color, too, when at 
its best. There appears to be no tendency in William Scott to 
burst its calyx; the petals are beautifully fringed and the 
blooms are well built up in the centre. It has taken a lon 
time to produce a good Carnation that would take the place o 
Grace Wilder, but there are several candidates now that 
promise well, and hereafter there should be no excuse for 
ragged flowers or those poor in color. There is great diffi- 
culty now in knowing how to select from the many new ones 
sent out each year, and unless one has some knowledge of the 
history of a new kind, it is best to wait until it has stood the test 
of the first year after distribution. This plan, of course, would 
be bad for the disseminator, but would generally benefit the 
cultivator. New Carnations are either overpropagated when 
put on the market, or else extremely local in their good be- 
havior, this latter trait even showing itself in the same town 
or locality. English-raised varieties seldom do well in this 
climate, but we are much pleased with Winter Cheer, tried 
this season for the first time; it is a good scarlet of bright 
color and does not turn dark assome do; the habit is dwarf 
and very vigorous ; thus far no rust has attacked it. As a pot- 
plant it is the ideal variety, as the stems are stiff and need no 


t. 
South L E. 0. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 

Wire Netting for Peas ——In growing Peas in the garden for 
family use we had always “ brushed” them until five years ago, 
when we procured some of the galvanized wire poultry-net- 
ting with inch-and-a-half meshes. For the early Peas we used 
netting twenty-four inches wide, and for the late varieties 
forty-eight inches wide. The Peas were planted in double 
rows, which were six inches apart. Stakes were driven about 
eight feet apart in the rows soon after the Peas began to show 
above ground, and the netting was stretched in the row and 
fastened to the stakes by means of small wire staples. The 
Peas cling to the netting as readily as to the brush. We find 
that it gives a much neater appearance to the garden, and at 
the same time is very much cheaper than brushing them. The 
labor of putting up the netting is much less than sticking the 
brush, to say nothing of the difficulty of procuring the brush 
in town or city. The wire netting will last along time. We 
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have some that has been in use for the past five years and is 
still as good as new. Another advantage to be considered is 
that the peas can be gathered with much greater ease than 


when brush is used. 
Ag’! Expt. Station, Newark, Del. H. M. Beckwith. 


[Professor Massey advocated this plan in GARDEN AND For- 
EsT five years ago, and we have called attention to it several 
times since. ew devices, however, are adopted slowly, 
and we are obliged to Professor Beckwith for this reminder 
that wire netting is invaluable for many uses in the gar- 
den, and especially where a low trellis is needed.—Eb. | 


Solanum Seaforthianum.— Under the name of Solanum 
azureum, this plant has been offered by various dealers, 
usually with glowing descriptions, and in one instance, it is 
said, to bear “ Wistaria-like” trusses of bloom. It requires 
some imagination to see this resemblance, but still the flowers 
are pretty and very freely produced, and they are followed by 
clusters of bright red berries about the size of peas. Like 
most of the Solanums, this one is very easy to propagate, and 
almost any piece of young growth will soon take root in a 
warm house. Though new to the public, S. Seaforthianum is 
not entirely new to horticulture, since it was sent to Kew from 
the West Indies some thirty years ago, although it was not dis- 
tributed at that time. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ri 


Correspondence. 
Forest-land for Investment. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In your issue of January 24th I observe a reference by 
Dr. Brandis to my paper on “ Timber as a Crop,” read at 
the World's Fair Forestry Congress. Allow me to modify some- 
what the impressions conveyed by this reference, and espe- 
cially to the one that my recommendations were new, and not 
simply a repetition in new form of often reiterated thoughts. I 
have repeatedly urged during the last ten years that the lum- 
bermen could, and should, cut with more regard to the value 
that their property might represent, after culling the merchant- 
able part of it, demonstrating to them that this negative for- 
estry can be practiced without any, or little, curtailment of 

resent incomes. Such positive forestry as Dr. Brandis has 
in. mind I have also repeatedly explained, and shown the con- 
ditions under which, even now, it may be made successful ; 
see especially my report on the Adirondack League Club prop- 
erty, reprinted in the Report of the Forestry Division for 1890, 
where the following language is used : 

‘‘The absence of forest-management in the United States is 
due to various causes, mainly arising from the state of our cul- 
tural and material development. As long as the competition 
of wood-supplies from virgin lands, exploited for the best tim- 
ber only, is to be met, forest-management will be beset with 

reat difficulties from a financial point of view, yet it is not 
impossible, impracticable, untimely or unprofitable in the lo- 
cation and under the conditions in which the club’s property 
is found. A near market and facility for bringing even infe- 
rior material to market profitably are the conditions, without 
which forestry is financially impracticable. Accessibility, easy, 
cheap and permanent means of transportation furnish the 
key-note of profitable forest-management.” 
he reasons adduced by Dr. Brandis for expecting a ready 
change in the prevailing treatment of our forests do not, how- 
ever, seem to me altogether-convincing. 

The low figure at which virgin forest-lands can still be 
bought is the very reason that the bulk of our forest-owners, 
lumbermen, may not readily be deterred from doing what they 
do—namely, turn the merchantable parts into cash as quickly 
as possible, 5 ane of consequences to the remainder, and 
invest the whole proceeds in other lands to be treated the same 
way. When timber-lands become valuable, then there will be 
hope of greater care. The price of certain classes of timber 
has advanced, to be sure, but the price for lumber has not— 
that is, the margin of the saw-miller has been reduced. This, 
again, is antagonistic to a further curtailment on account of 
expenses in better ad ministration, where the owner of the saw- 
mill and the owner of the forest are the same person. The 
diminishing rate of interest, no doubt, will aid in making forest- 
property more valuable, just as the decreasing quantity in the 
market will, but it will require years to make these changes 
effective, just as I believe that the predicted increase in the 
price of labor cannot be foretold as visible in the near future. 
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Altogether, the uncertainty as to when all these 
e place, although we confidently 


economic changes will 


‘predict and expect them, is a potent element in deterrj 


umbermen from engaging in positive forest-management, 
They propose to reap while they can see the present crop, 
without caring for the future crop. 

Immediate hope, therefore, lies mainly in the last reason ad. 
duced by Dr. Brandis, a tendency toward permanent family 
estates. This is growing in a small way, and the example 
would, perhaps, be more contagious if there were notso many 
drawbacks due to existing lawlessness and other risks affecti 
forest-property. Then, too, results in mere nerf make their ap. 
pearance slowly, especially on the financial side. 

In this connection it may interest your readers to know that 
the Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture is now 
engaged in making a large number of measurements of tree. 
growth, from which to determine the rates of wth of our 
various species in various localities, as a basis for discussi 
the profitableness of forestry. The Division seeks the co. 
operation of all who are interested and in position, by their 
access to lumber camps, to aid in this work, and will send out 
blank schedules and instructions for their use. 

Washington, D. C. B. E. Fernow, 


The Longevity of Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—Can you give me the title of any work on the trees of 
Massachusetts or North America that gives the ages to which 
the Oak, Elm and Pine live—that is, their longevity in many 
instances? No mention seems to have been made of this sub- 
ject by Mr. George B. Emerson in his works upon the trees of 


Massachusetts. 
Haverhill, Mass. N.S. 


[The life of a tree depends upon the amount of nourish- 
ment it can obtain from the soil, and, this being an uncer- 
tain quantity, it is impossible to fix the length of life of the 
individuals of any given species. Trees, like Oaks, Hicko- 
ries, Walnuts and Chestnuts, with long deep roots pene- 
trating into the subsoil, are able to obtain a greater 
amount of food than trees with roots which remain near 
the surface of the soil, like the Elm, Alder or Pine, and, 
therefore, as a rule, are longer-lived. A White Oak might 
live in good soil for centuries, or it might exhaust the 
plant-food within reach of its roots in a comparatively 
short time, and then perish. Theoretically, a tree fur- 
nished with sufficient nourishment and guarded from acci- 
dent might live indefinitely, as it renews itself every year 
by a fresh layer of wood just inside the bark, the death of 
the interior of the trunk making no difference to it ; and 
the only real reasons why trees do not live forever are 
found in the exhaustion of the soil in which they grow and 
their liability to destruction by storms of wind, lightning, 
and other vicissitudes to which they are subjected. 

A discussion of this whole subject will be found in an in- 
teresting paper on the longevity of trees, written fifty years 
ago by Professor Asa Gray, in Zhe North American Review, 
and republished in his Scientific Papers —Ep.] , 


Notes from South Lancaster, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The middle of February, with two feet of snow on the 
ground, is not the best time to visit South Lancaster, but there 
are horticultural treasures in the glass-houses here which will 
repay one for a pilgrimage hither at any season. At Mr. E. V. 
R. Thayer’s I found a rapidly growing collection of Orchids 
under the charge of Mr. Orpet, and, although but three years 
have passed since the collection was begun, there are few pri- 
vate places in New England where a better or healthier assort- 
ment can be found. It was rather early to see many kinds at 
their best, but I noticed a fine lot of Cattleya Trianz, while 
, po Skinneri was growing vigorously and giving quantities 
of flowers. Phalznopsis Schilleriana and P. amabilis were 
carrying fine spikes,J while Oncidium Papilio, O. splendidum 
and O. flexuosum were most peominentot | that genus. Of 
Cypripediums a few of the Insigne group were still in flower, 
as were C. Chamberlainianum, C. Textutom, C. O’Brieni, C. 
Lowii, C. villosum, C. tonsum, C. leuchorhodum and others. 
Dendrobium Phalznopsis Schroederianum was especially 
good, with about fifty plants in ower. Too much can hardly 
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be said in praise of this superb variety, with its rich colors, 
which for corsage bouquets is unrivaled. Dendrobium nobile, 
D. crassinode and D. Wardianum were in admirable bloom, 
while Epidendrum radicans, Phajus grandifolius and Odonto- 
jossum Rossii majus were in luxuriant health and flowering 
eely. 
in 2 recently erected Odontoglossum-house, which is not 
t fully tenanted by Orchids, was the finest lot of herbaceous 
Calceolarias I have ever seen. The nts were in eight 
or ten inch pots, and their thick leathery leaves showed 
how they appreciated the cool, shaded and moist weather 
provided for them. Some two hundred Cyclamens in the 
same house were smothered with bloom, and showed 
many exquisite varieties. In one of the cool-houses a 
finely flowered lot of Erica persoluta alba, a plant which is 
worthy of more extended appreciation than it receives, was 
showing its high value as a decorative plant. In the Rose- 
house American Beauty was the only variety grown ; the plants 
were in fine health, although off crop at this time. A batch of 
these plants in pots was flowering, however, very satisfactorily. 
The much-discussed rust had attacked the Carnations here 
badly, but Mr. Orpet finds that he can hold it in check by 
syringing with Fir-tree oil, and his plants seem to be growing 
nicely out of the trouble and are carrying fine crops. Mr. Orpet 
is greatly pleased with J. R. Freeman, a dark Carnation, and 
he prefers it to Ferdinand Mangold. Winter Cheer, a Euro- 
pean importation, with bright scarlet flowers, very stiff stems 
and firm calyces, also pleases him. In the Violet-house, Lady 
Hume Campbell was blooming profusely. No other variety 
is found here, though this kind is not by any means disease- 
proof. Very little spot, however, was seen on the plants. The 
flower is lighter in color than Marie Louise and considerably 
larger, since the her bloom will more than covera half-dollar 
piece. At Mr. John E. Thayer's we had evidence of the value 
of this Violet, where a house of it was a stretch of pure blue, 
with large flowers on good stiff stems. Mr. J. T. Clark, the 
-erasamed here, also has a quantity in cold-frames, which were 
oing equally well, and only a slight trace of disease was noticed 
among them. Altogether they were the best we have seen 
this season. A house full of Bride and Mermet Roses was in 
superb health, and the plants were carryinga fine crop of flow- 
ers. Among the Carnations, Hector was making a remarkable 
show ; its vigorous habit, long stems, large, brilliant scarlet 
flowers and freedom from rust altogether mark it as the best 
scarlet Carnation in cultivation. There was a good general 
collection of tropical plants in the stove-house, including a few 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and other Orchids, while a fine batch 
of Streptosolon Jamesoni was in full beauty in the cool green- 
house. This plant has little value commercially, but its ease 
of cultivation and high decorative quality at this season make 
it indispensable in every private conservatory. 
Taunton, Mass. 


W. N. Craig. 


Mulberries. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—In the interesting article upon the Red Mulberry-tree, 
on page 23, I notice some misleading statements, particularly 
the one which says that “no attention has been paid to im- 
proving the fruit [of the native species] by selection or cultiva- 
tion.” Itis true that no definite attempt has been made in this 
direction, but it should also be said that at least three com- 
mercial varieties of Mulberries are the offspring of our native Red 
Mulberry—the Hicks, the Johnson and the Stubbs. The article 
seems to reassert the old statements that Morus nigra is the 
only species cultivated for its fruit, and that Morus alba is not 
used for this purpose. In this country, however, Morus nigra 
is scarcely known as a fruit-bearing plant, at least outside of 
California, while our most popular varieties belong to M. alba. 
In this respect, our Mulberry culture seems to be unlike that 
. every other country. These matters were fully explained in 

ulletin 46 - the Cornell Experiment Station. L. H. Bailey, 


Ithaca, N. ¥ 


Recent Publications. 


British Forest Trees and their Siloicultural Characteristics 
and Treatment. By John Nisbet, D. Gc. Macmillan & 
Co. : London and New York. 1893. 

At least seven-éighths of this book is taken up with 
careful but concise descriptions of the chief silvicul- 
tural characteristics of the timber-trees of Great Britain. 
Trees which are planted simply for ornament rather than 
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for profit are not considered, but the habits and require- 
ments of forest-trees proper are thoroughly investigated in 
order to show the adaptation of each species to the group 
of conditions under which it is likely to thrive. Take, for 
example, the so-called Scotch Fir, Pinus Sylvestris, which 
is the first on the list. After a paragraph on the distribu- 
tion of this tree, its form and its root system are both ex- 
plained, then the situation and soil to which it is best 
adapted, with the reasons for this adaptation. Next comes 
a chapter on its requirements as to light and its sensitive- 
ness to shade from above or from the side. Its productive 
capacity and the time in which it attains maturity are then 
discussed, with its treatment under different periods of rota- 
tion. Under the head of ‘‘ Liability to Suffer from External 
Dangers” we have a list of the insects and diseases which 
attack it, together with the amount of damage which fire 
and animals, storms and accumulations of snow And ice 
on its branches are likely to inflict upon it. All this is pre- 
liminary to the practical chapter on the silvicultural treat- 
ment of this Pine, in which, with interesting fullness:of 
detail, we are instructed as to the methods of forming and 
reproducing pure forests of this species, as well as mixed 
forests in which it is the most prominent tree. Other tim- 
ber-trees capable of growing in pure forests are treated in 
the same way, including the Norway Spruce, Silver Fir, 
Larch, Beech, Oak, Birch and Alder, with some minor spe- 
cies which are not found in pure forests in Britain, like 
the Austrian Pine, Nordman’s Fir, our White Pine, Douglas 
Fir and others. 

Few, if any, of these trees, except those which have been 
introduced into England from America, are ever likely to 
play a leading part in forest-planting in this country, and, 
therefore, the immediate practical directions of this manual 
will be of little use to the owners of forests in America, and 
yet we believe that no one who meditates planting a new 
forest, or taking cafe of an old one, can read the book with- 
out a great deal of profit. In the first place, it will be a 
point gained when the distinction between silviculture and 
arboriculture is more generally understood. We know 
something of the cultivation of trees as individuals, but of 
forest-culture or the economical production of timber we 
have hardly any knowledge—theoretical or practical: For 
the fundamentals of the science of forestry, as well as its 
practice, we have still much to learn from the Germans 
and other European people. Mr. Nisbet's careful rules for 
treating Scotch Fir and the English Oak cannot be directly 
adapted to any American trees in any American climate, 
but they will convince the reader how infinitely varied are 
the conditions which must be thoroughly grasped and un- 
derstood before we can hope to inaugurate any complete 
system of scientific forestry. It should be added that the 
earlier parts of the book, in which certain general princi- 
ples are laid down, contain many laws and many facts 
that will be needed by one who purposes to attack the 
fundamental forest-problems of any country. The chapter 
on “The Differences of Forest-trees as to growth in height, 
girth and cubical contents,” cannot but open fresh fields ‘of 
thought to every reader who has not investigated these 
subjects ; while the chapter on “ The Inter-relation between 
the Forest and the Soil on which it grows” contains mat- 
ter of importance to every owner of an acre of woodland. 
Those who are in the habit of thinking that all the organic 
matter which is on a forest-floor, and which will ultimately 
decompose into leaf-mold, can be burned up every year or 
so without injury, would do well to ponder on the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

It seems hardly open to question that the one factor in re- 
gard to the soil of greatest importance, from the silvicultural 
point of view, is humus. Given a sufficiency of vegetable- 
mold, or humus, all the physical factors are aided, and soils 
otherwise unsuited for the growth of the more exacting spe- 
cies of trees become perfectly adapted to their requirements. 
The immense improvement which takes place in soils under 


dense forests of Beech and Spruce is a striking proof of the 
invaluable soil-improving qualities of mold. 
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Notes. 


Florida is now sending to this market the best peas, beets 
and string-beans, and immense heads of new Savoy cabbage, 
measuring more than a foot in diameter. Jacksonville straw- 
berries are on the street-stands at twenty-five cents a quart, 
although, of course, choice strawberries command much 
higher prices. Beautiful and fresh seed-parsley comes from 
Bermuda, besides the highest-priced potatoes now in market. 
The showiest-looking celery is now coming from New Orleans, 
although it hardly equals in flavor the northern-grown, espe- 
cially that now coming from Rochester. Hot-house tomatoes 
are in small supply, and they bring fully twice as much as 
the southern-grown. Charleston is sending the best aspara- 
gus. Boston and New Orleans cucumbers are quoted together 
at $2.00 a dozen, while the very best cucumbers come from as 
far north as Vermont. Choice dandelion and chervil are sent 
from Long Island. 


Ata meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society last 
week, Mr. Joseph Meehan read an instructive paper on “‘ Street 
Trees in Cities,” in the course of which he explained that no 
city can expect to have good trees when every property-owner 
is allowed to plant or not to plant as suits him, or to retain 
the control of the trees after they are planted, with the privi- 
lege of pruning or mutilating them as he sees fit. The city 
should have the control of planting and care of all street-trees, 
and the entire work should be in the hands of a skilled com- 
mission. In the discussion that followed it was the general 
opinion that there was no more reason why property-owners 
pe ser plant the trees in streets than they should lay their own 
sewers or pavements. The result of the discussion was that 
acommittee was appointed to bring this matter before the 
Councils of Philadelphia with a view to secure an ordinance 
for the appointment of a street-tree commission. Messrs. 
Robert Craig, Thomas Meehan and Edwin Lonsdale were 
named as a committee. 


In an interesting paper entitled ‘Flowers of the French 
Riviera,” by Mr. Henry L. de Vilmorin, which has been re- 
printed from the Fournal of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England, it is stated that of the Acacias which are used for 
the production of flowers for commerce, the graceful feather- 
leaved Acacia dealbata is far the most commonly used. It 

rows to be a large tree and begins to flower as soon as it is 
three or four years old, and the blooming season lasts from 
January to the end of February. These flowers are distrib- 
uted all over Europe, and they command at shipping-points 
about $10 a hundredweight. In order to anticipate the blooming 
season of this Mimosa, as it is inVariably called in the trade, 
flowering branches are cut sometimes a fortnight before they 
would bloom in the open air, and then with their butt ends 
steeped in water they are submitted to the action of moderately 
heated steam. The flowers will expand in ten or twenty hours, 
and they are said to last as long afterward as if they were cut 
directly from the tree. Large tin vats are prepared for this 
purpose and the process is very profitable, since the first con- 
signments of the Mimosa fetch a high price at the opening of 
the season. 


Within the past few years it has come to bea matter of com- 
mon knowledge that certain bacteria which are called Rhizobia 
live in tubercles upon the roots of leguminous plants, and that 
the two forms of life have some mutual beneficial relation. 
These plants can thrive without the bacteria, but they thrive 
better with them, and the bacteria have the power of assimilat- 
ing the free nitrogen of the air for the use of the plant. Some 
investigations of uncommon interest have recently been un- 
dertaken in the University of Illinois to ascertain whether these 
Rhizobia, which help Clover, for instance, could be trans- 
planted from the roots of that plant to the roots of Indian Corn 
and there continue their work of assimilating nitrogen for their 
new host. The results of the experiments are not yet conclu- 
sive, but it seems probable that the bacteria which live on 
leguminous plants are capable of being sufficiently modified 
to develop to a certain extent in the root-cells of Indian Corn, 
and that when they —_ there they do produce increased nutri- 
tive changes in the Corn. Since nitrogen is the most expensive 
element of plant-food that needs to be applied to the soil, one 
hardly dares to predict what might be accomplished if these 
minute organisms could be cultivated and then applied help- 
fully to the roots of different crops. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ New Japanese Magnolias,” a corre- 
spondent of the London Garden congratulates the horticul- 
turists of England that two new Magnolias—namely, M. 
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hypoleuca and M. Watsoni—have been recently imported 


from Japan, and that another beautiful Magnolia, M. paryj- 
flora, is now for the first time offered for sale in that country, 
All of these trees were introduced into American gardens 
many years ago. M. hypoleuca was figured in GARDEN Anp 
FOREST in 1888 from a tree standing in this city, which was 
then twenty-eight feet high, with a trunk nearly three feet in 
circumference three feet from the ground. This plant was 
sent to this country in 1865 by Thomas Hogg, and has been 
largely propagated ever since at the Parsons’ nurseries in 
Flushing, Long Island. Another fine specimen of this tree jg 
also to be seen in Dr. Hall's garden at Warren, Rhode Island, 
which he imported about 1870, This tree was noticed in a de. 
scription of Mr. Hall’s Japanese plants in GARDEN AND Forgst, 
vol. ii., p. §36. M. parviflora was also introduced many years 
ago by Thomas Hogg through the Parsons’ nurseries, and it is 
probable that M. Watsoni has been distributed from the same 
place as a variety of M. parviflora. Mr. Hogg found this plant 
in the mountains, and as it closely resembles M. parviflora in 
many respects, he considered it a form of that species, although 
it is probably distinct. It has been flowering for many years 
at Flushing, and has occasionally produced fruit. 


At the recent meeting of the American Carnation Society, 
Professor J.C. Arthur, in an interesting paper, showed that 
there are less than half a dozen well-marked fungous diseases 
which affect Carnations. He gave a description of these dis. 
eases, and showed as clearly as it was possible in words how 
any one with a small magnifying-glass could decide for him. 
self what special fungus was affecting his plants. The most 
important suggestion in Professor Arthur's lecture was that 
when this or any other society brings together a display of 
flowers for examination and comparison they should always 
have a collection of diseased plants. Each member could bring 
such material as was convenient, not only to show to others 
who did not know the diseases, but also to satisfy himself 
whether his own diagnosis was correct. As there is usually a 
botanist at these meetings, he could be invited to bring his 
microscope, and be in readiness to determine doubtful cases, 
and he could also explain by living examples how the various 
fungi and the different diseases could be distinguished. If 
Carnation-growers could not be relied upon to bring diseased 
plants, it would be easy for the secretary to secure enough 
plants affected by the various diseases to make an instructive 
object-lesson for every visitor. What.is needed now is s 
cific knowledge relating to the life-history of all these parasitic 
‘serene so that the proper remedies can be intelligently se- 
ected and administered. 


Dr. Wheeler, the chemist of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, and Mr. Tower, the assistant agriculturist there, while 
making some experiments last year for the purpose of devis- 
ing some practical method of treating seed tubers for the pre- 
vention of Potato-scab, observed what had been noticed be- 
fore, that air-slacked lime applied to the soil inssome instances 
seemed to promote the development ofthescab. Since there 
can be no longer any doubt that the disease is caused directly 
by the growth of a fungus on the tuber, a very careful study 
was made of the subject. It was considered possible that the 
use of lime or ashes might help to retainthe moisture in the 
soil, and in so far as they do this they might favor the growth 
of the disease-germs. It is possible also that limé may be a 
direct source of food for the scab fungus. Investigation 
seemed to show, however, that it was much more probable that 
a dressing of slacked lime on a sour soil overcomes its acidity 
and in this way furnishes more favorable conditions for the 
growth of the minute plant organism which produces the 
scab. Of course, since this is a specific disease, if the soil and 
the manure applied are free from the germs, and if the tubers 
can first be effectually sterilized, then lime can be applied to 
the soil without danger, and it may help the growth of the Po- 
tato, to which an acid condition of the soil is hostile. The best 
treatment now known for the destruction of the germs of this 
fungus is to dissolve two and a half ounces of corrosive subli- 
mate crystals in hot water, and then add cold water enough to 
make fifteen gallons of the solution. This should be prepared 
in wooden vessels and well stirred. The whole tubers, after 
having been washed, may be put into a sack and dipped into 
the solution and allowed to remain there for an hour and a 
half, after which they can be-spread out to dry, and can be cut 
and planted as usual. A solution of this strength will do no 
harm externally, but great care should be used with it, and it 
should not be poured out near wells, nor where fowls or stock 
can obtain any of it, for it is a powerful poison when taken 
internally. 
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